THE ROMANCE OF PLAYING CARDS
so expertly that it could be pressed against a piece of manu-
script paper to leave the outline of an initial letter, thus
saving hours of freehand drawing.
After the engraved initial letter was developed, the next
step in the history of printing was the use of wooden blocks
to print playing cards. Later similar blocks were used for
printing fabrics, religious pictures and entire words, until
finally in 1440, Gutenberg of Mainz, Germany, introduced
movable type.
Since the time of Gutenberg, the history of printing has
in many respects paralleled the history of playing cards:
for as card games became popular, there was increased
demand for fine-quality, low-cost cards, a demand that
found a response in many improvements in the printing art.
As a result, today's playing cards are without question
among the finest examples of printing and paper making of
their kind and at their cost in the world.
CHANGES IN CARD DESIGNS
During the Middle Ages, five standard decks of European
playing cards appeared, which have survived until the
present time. One is the tarocchi deck mentioned above; the
others are the Italian deck of 40 cards, the Spanish deck
of 48 cards, the German deck of 32 cards and the French
and English-American deck of 52 cards. The last is the most
widely used today. All these decks have four suits, although
their names and symbols are different.
From time to time attempts have been made to change
the number of cards and even the suits in the various decks:
but with few exceptions these attempts have failed because
they necessarily interfered with the method by which popu-
lar card games were played. In our own 52-card deck the
only permanent change in centuries has been the addition
of the joker.
In 1935, an extra green suit, called "kEagles" in this
country and "Crowns" in England, was introduced, but
it never took hold. Another attempt at revision, for the
purpose of permitting an even deal when three, five or six
are playing, was the 60-card deck. Four elevens and 4